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OH! TO BE ORIGINAL 


RIGINALITY in any field is a prized attribute but in none more 
so than in poetry. There are many ways, of course, in which it 
can be employed—originality of conception, of imagery, of phrasing, 
etc.—all of which are highly commendable and virtues to be sought. 
But at the same time, there are dangers in the search to which the un- 
discriminating are easy prey. To attain originality of conception, for 
example, it is a mistake to assume that the goal can be reached merely 
by writing on a subject not theretofore treated in poetry. The well- 
known story of Kilmer’s writing on the delicatessen store is not a refu- 
tation but a proof. Kilmer won his bet, it is true, but the condition 
of his victory was that he could write a poem on the store and have it 
accepted for publication. The publication, alas!, was allowed to stand 
as the Q.E.D., not a critically satisfactory test of the work’s attaining 
the stature of poetry or remaining verse. There are countless subjects 
which as yet are foreign to the poets’ catalogue but very much more is 
needed than the selection of one of these to assure originality and poetry 
simultaneously. 

Chesterton once satirized in verse the practice of certain poets who 
sought originality of imagery through violence of idea. To call the 
sky ‘“‘a yawning red-lined mouth” has never been done before yet even 
the most dreamy-eyed reader of poetry would retort that the sky sug- 
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gests nothing of the kind. To write that “a night-gown is crucified on 
a clothes line” might be considered near blasphemous but, aside from 
this, it is forced and false in its disproportionate reference. Such arti- 
ficialities may be better discerned in contrast with the following genu- 
ine and original images selected from poems in this issue: “waterfalls of 
silence” (Thomas James Merton), “the counterpoint of pain” (Sister 
M. Thérése, Sor.D.S.) and “‘a gleaner of the hurricane” (Jessica Powers). 

There are some who seek originality through pattern. We do not 
dwell on the purely typographical—the verse written in the form of 
a cross or a heart—for these overlook the fact that poetry must exist 
independently of sight and be as readily recognizable by the ear. But 
reference should be made to those who, for instance, strive to be unique 
by using the same rhyme for all the lines of a sonnet’s sestet. In the 
strange hybrids of form, there is no easy poetic salvation no matter 
how facile in inventiveness of “something different” the writer may be. 
When the emphasis is on form and not on content, the poet can be cer- 
tain that he is mistaking his objective and that, wittingly or unwitting- 
ly, he is actually more lazy than enterprising. There is also a type of 
verse which can be classified as “‘stunt”—what Shakespeare would have 
Juliet say to Scarlett O’Hara, how Coleridge might write about Shangri 
La—that falls short of a proper poetic purpose however interesting and 
amusing the result may be as verse. Certain tour des forces would have 
the same limitations. 

In the phrasing of poetry freshness is not only desirable but neces- 
sary. The poet, probably more than any other writer, is an easy victim 
to cliches. Today, won by the nineteenth century revolt against the 
mauve decade, there is almost universal insistence on the avoidance of 
the pat word and phrase. Of course there is no authoritative set of 
rules even if there are some who misguidedly teach that there are such 
things as “hackneyed rhymes,” that the words “love” and “sweet” 
must never be used, and that the poet should avoid adjectives like the 
plague. The wise poet knows the pitfalls and the properly-equipped 
poet knows how to avoid them—he can, if the occasion requires rhyme 
“life” and “strife” with as much artfulness as “bone” and “cone”; he 
can handle “love,” “‘sweet” and other adjectives, even adverbs which 
somehow have missed the nonsensical ban. 

It is to be suspected that very many of the errors made in the 
search to be original arises from too much preoccupation with that end 
itself. The rarety of originality is not perhaps what it seems. It oc- 
curs oftener than those who most pantingly struggle for it seemingly 
anticipate. It may be wooed but it cannot be taken by storm. 
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DISILLUSION 


Upon the hills, perpetual in poise, 
As if to loose your wings against the sky, 
I saw you on the edge of work and noise; 
Fly now, my love, if ever you may fly! 
Long have you waited for the gentle gales 
To cushion your brave pinions as they course; 
The wind is right, point up your feathered sails, 
Steer to Polaris, all the sky is yours. 
Stunned by the summons, what was called your soul 
Went faint with fear; with canvas wings unspread— 
No faith, no hope, no strength and no control— 
Ungraced you fell, heels hurtling over head. 

ALBERT DOYLE. 


WHO LOVETH TRAGEDY 


Being informed, invest your love with pain 
Lest it should be an unfamiliar thing. 

She is a gleaner of the hurricane. 

She would prefer a bird with shattered wing 
And bloody crest to your loquacious lark. 

She likes the twisted roof, the shedded beam 
More than the white whole castle of your dream, 
And a hurt fawn can keep her out past dark. 


Pluck out the rising ardor from your speech 

And lay therein tones of a riddled bell 

If her dark heart is what you hope to reach. 

No light grief of an elegiac shell 

Draws her as much as some wind-ravished sorrow 
Out of a tale a refugee might tell. 


Yet since you know her to be pliable, 
If you are slow and wise and move with care, 
Perhaps next year or two or three years hence 
She may begin to wish your love might wear 
The look of Eden in its innocence. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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I SEND OUR LADY 


I may not venture to your door 
And lift the latch, as I would do; 
I send Our Lady in my stead 
Tonight, to comfort you. 


(For in the smiling of your eyes 

I feel the dark where tears have lain, 
Under the music of your voice, 
The counterpoint of pain.) 


Beneath the February moon, 

A lithe, cool crescent in the sky, 
She will be haloed regally 

As she goes softly by. 


In the white vigil of your prayer 
Under the lintel she will tread 
And know you by the curving light 
You wear about your head. 


She will shut out philosophy; 

Lay your bright wisdom on the sill; 
For there are caverns in the soul 
That only love can fill— 


Stark intervals of silence, when 
Even the spirit poised in grace 
Is chastened by the pity worn 
Upon a woman’s face. 


Beyond the touch of any thought 
Or little word that she may speak, 
Will be the solace of her arms, 
Her kiss upon your cheek. 


And from my window at the dawn 
My soul will fly like any bird 
To nestle at her heart, and hear 


The music she has heard. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


BRIDAL SONG 


All I can give you is this moment, 
Light of a shadow and shadow of the Sun, 
Hold it against your heart for now is ever 
And ever is in God where we are one. 
MARGERY CANNON MURPHY. 


THE TRAPPIST ABBEY: MATINS 
(Our Lady of Gethsemani, Ky.) 


When the full fields begin to smell of sunrise, 
And valleys sing in their sleep, 

The pilgrim moon pours over the solemn darkness 
Her waterfalls of silence, 

And then departs up the long avenue of trees. 


The stars hide, in the glade, their light like tears, 
And tremble where some train runs, lost, 
Baying in eastward mysteries of distance, 
Where fire flares somewhere over a sink of cities. 


Now kindle in the windows of this Ladyhouse, my soul, 
Your childish, clear awakeness. 

Burn in the country night 

Your wise and sleepless lamp; 

For, from the frowning tower, the windy belfry, 
Sudden the bells come, bridegrooms, 

And fill the echoing dark with love and fear. 


Wake in the windows of Gethsemani, my soul, my sister, 
For the past years with smoky torches come, 

Bringing betrayal from the burning world, 

And bloodying this glade with pitch-flame. 


Wake in the lonely cloisters of the night, my soul, my sister, 
Where the apostles gather, who were one time scattered, 
And mourn God’s Blood in the place of His betrayal, 
And weep with Peter at the triple cock-crow. 
THOMAS JAMES MERTON. 
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LONG AFTER RAIN 


Long after rain has swept the summer grove, 
Drenching the fern-embroidered forest strip, 

The woodsman hears, deep in his shadow-cove, 
A ghostlier rain, the eerie under-drip. 


Long after anger in the shaken heart 
Is quelled and canceled, claiming no arrears, 
There still remains, half solace and half smart, 
The eloquence of unconfided tears. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


STREAMLINE SERENADE 


Sing heigh ho for Charity, 
She isn’t what she used to be! 


An eight hour shift is now her day; 
Her biggest worry is her pay. 


(Haloes are quite out of date!) 
There’s gas to buy for the Ford V 8. 


Her office groans with bulging files 
Crammed with data—plus some miles 


Of questions as to race and creed 
And how it happens you’re in need. 


She’s noted for efficiency, 
So don’t expect to get things free, 


For she has other things to do 
Than smile upon the likes of you. 


Yep, too late, she’s locked the door! 
Office hours from 8 to 4. 


SISTER M. PHILIP, C.S.C. 
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RETURN TO WISDOM 
(“Learn of Me Who am meek and humble of heart.”’) 


Knowledge alone will never fill the gut 

Of the innermost hunger man can know: 

Nor learning open one door the heart finds shut— 
There was a time I did not think this so. 


But now I know it is; now that I have 

The delectable lean, who have had the fat 

Of schools! And yet—I’m too illiterate 

To read some meaning into life, although I starve! 


Having lived for long on stones I yearn for bread! 
All the more because I’ve found each Hippocrene 
To be no more than the dregs of what I mean 
When I speak of wine and think of four words said. 


Now that I fly hurt on a humbled wing, 

I remember that Wisdom’s a wounded Thing! 

And, remembering, rise past the orbit of bird, 

Flying back to the Wounds!—To the wounded Word! 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


AFTER THE CLIMB 


After the climb (the roots, the spangled boulders, the fall 

Of silver water to foam, the secret moss) 

The timber-line told them the sight was near, they were mountain-tall; 
And they stepped around stunted cedars, and met their loss. 


It was the top, of course, they had made it—but there was no day, 
There was no above nor below, no soil, no sky, 

For they stepped past dwarf cedars into a cold cloud—a gray 
Thick mist went drifting and curling soundlessly by. 


There was no sound, no sight but the cold curl of the fog. 

It was something which commonly speaking, never can be: 

It was freedom. The world had lost the scent, like a winded dog; 

It was better than beauty, frightening, unnaturally free. 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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BRIEF SEQUENCE FOR CHRIST 


I 


I love thee! I have never breathed this kiss 
In earthly ear-rim tilted for delight; 

On thee alone, O Love, I lavish this, 

With sobs and murmurs in the loveless night, 
Printing my pillow with the blessed showers 

I might have rained against a maiden’s hair 

To fill my days with flash of amorous flowers, 
Yet kept for thee, to crowd my days with care. 


O Love, my Love, bend down to me and hear: 
Although to love thee breeds me only woes, 

I do not therefore shrink to name thee dear— 
For thee these lips of yet unrifled rose, 

For thee the splendor of a chastened tear, 

And drift of limbs yet slumbering in their snows. 


II 


And when my dust in death’s austere abyss 

With scanty tears at length is laid away, 

Then if it be I may not come to bliss, 

Permit me yet one little kiss to lay 

Upon thy sundered feet and splendorous, 

Which haunted here my dreams with hope and fright, 
And made me through the world distracted thus 

To move in yearnings of thy veiled delight. 


But Oh, it cannot be but such a flame 

As leaves me thus so loveless in the world, 

Little and lost and crying on thy name, 

Will lift me, Love, when tears and time are furled, 
Where now thy feet, once ruined on the rood, 
Resting from wars, make man’s beatitude. 


III 


Amen, O blessed Christ! So let it fall, 
Though always tears be shaken from these eyes, 


And still my mouth not ever yield at all 

On earthen lips one kiss to canonize; 

So let it fall to me, distress and dread, 

And trystful years betide, and trebled woes— 
So as I come to thee when all is said, 

And dolour find in vision its repose. 


Oh then it shall not need, to mark my Christ, 
Five-fold the pitiful conscious radiant rips, 
The Godhead gushing where the flesh was sliced, 
Or Godlike speech at tremble on the lips, 
For love, long lost, through instant smiles shall greet 
Far through the saints its also smiling Sweet. 

JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


TURN TO ME 


Already there is a place in the earth 
Made ready for us. 

The clouds of sunset are numbered for us. 
The spring will see us 

Bending above the new grass with pity, 
With no solace save the green tide rising. 


Break through the hour that binds you. 

Look at me. I shall look at you. 

Drown with me in the moment and be lost, 

Be shut from the calendar and the time-table. 

Forget the new chair to be bought and the food to be eaten. 
Already the wind moves. 


Already the wind speaks the word we shall hear 
From the earth, in the long hour that has no ending. 
Turn to me... I shall turn to you. 
There is no certainty but this... 
The sill where the ivy spills its color... 
The day beating on our two hearts... 
Our hands moving together 
Through the changing air of this moment. 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN. 
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DOOMSDAY 


Too good the worst my foes can say of me: 
Poor fools, not this my Doomsday shall appal! 
But my own seared, accusing memory— 
Were I my judge, there were no hope at all. 


Now fertile my excuses, futile then! 
These too shall rise to wreak on me their grudge— 
Unless for me, most desperate of all men, 
Christ make excuse, my Saviour be my judge. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


STRANGE GUEST 


Were pain a simple stab 

That comes with severed nerve, 
Except to prove we live 

It would no purpose serve. 


Even the cut of loss 

That rips across our soul, 
But lifts us from the beasts 
To play a higher role. 


More delicate than these 
There is a keener knife: 
Companion of the hours 


That have been best in life. 


Oh hurt in fragrant rose, 
Unspoken love in eyes, 
Nostalgic peace in prayer 
And heaven in sunset skies! 


My strange and lovely guest, 
Come closer still to me— 
You are my surest proof 
Of immortality. 
GERTRUDE JANE CODD. 
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CHALLENGE 


A bud is a daring thing 
Coming out to seize 
First warmth and glory. 


Ready to bask first, standing erect 
In fragile cocky yellow green, 
Bursting with puckered suppressed glee. 


Proudly the bud, proud the tiny leaves, 
Full of pride, 
How impetuous their faith. 


The armies in the trees 
Proud of their medals glittering, 
Quick reward for wildest bravery. 


Thrilling reckless buds! 
You taunt my spirit, 
I look and envy. 


Might I not leap so, 
Be so eager, as innocent, 
Bursting with playful faith. 


O to have the faith 
That Nature has in Spring, 
To be cocky at God’s first hints. 


Dance in first warm whisper, 
Struggle through to greet first rays, 
At warm winds slightest sign. 


Be as clean and erect, 
Proudly to bare my breast 
To white gold medals—to the sun of my soul. 


O to leap at Easter 
After winter! at April after sorrow, 
O to trust first hints! 
MICHAEL GIUFFRIDA. 
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DUPLICITY 


All words are born of Janus 
And can with equal ease 
Lift us to high adventure 
Or smite us to our knees. 


Oh better trust an adder 
Than any bright word’s bliss, 
That tempts but to beguile us 
And plant a Judas kiss! 
DAVID RAY. 


FULL MOON: MIDSUMMER 


To-night the moon unfolds 

Her golden wings; 

And every star, whose eyes are on the earth, 
In sadness sings. 


Here, in the crowded field 
The denizens lift, 

Though dumb, 

Their frail symposium. 


The fish in the creek are stirred 
By a mysterious word, 

And the whole night through, 
The cows complain 

In the deepening dew. 


No other sounds drift nigh, 

But along the sleeping grain, 

The ghosts of the griefs of men are passing— 
The Legion of Pain! ... 


Hush, hush, how soft 
The sad world sings, 
As over all the bright moon spreads 
Her golden wings! 
J. CORSON MILLER. 
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REFLECTIONS IN THE WATER 


You have a beauty given lovelier 

Than lineaments and finer than good bones, 
Deeper than in the blood, though fluid there 
And as natively diffused; indeed, which owns 
The fluid power of water or of air, 

Itself mist in the hand, forever strange, 

To pinion desolate lands and such as fare 
Commonly with that same richness of change. 


Watching you run with shadow I have seen 

The grave innumerable images erase, 

The colors scatter, of a forest pool. 

And I have looked again and seen my face 

A summer morning, but for having been 

Loved and taken in love, more beautiful. 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 


BLUE WINE 


I am drunk with the blue wine of forget-me-nots 
That splash beside the drying meadow brook, 
Blue is above and below me, flowing 

Wherever I look: 

Sky of magic fluid, too washed and clear, 

The brook with cups of blue beneath each stone, 
Blue of a thousand eyes that quietly meet mine, 
And I am alone. 

My mouth is touched by the enchanted air, 

I feel it pouring into my open held-out hand, 

I am drowned in sudden blueness that I 

Do not understand. 


Run away, my heart warns, 

Blueness escapes the hand, 

Quick, before you begin to wish 

And grief discovers you where you stand. 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 
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CAUGHT IN AMBER 


Caught in amber, kept apart, 
Memory holds within the heart 
Images long left behind, 
Vision for the stricter mind. 


I 


Down the long arch of years I see you stand 
Upon the curving shore below the cliffs 

Where breaching surf has beveled smooth the sand 
And scrambling sea-crabs etch their hieroglyphs. 
Safe from the fierce unrest of grief and love, 

You watch a red sail rolling in the swell, 

The darkening tide that heaves against the cove, 
And hear the warning of the wave-tossed bell. 
Always, you wait until I see you pass 

In the gold light that shines through ancient glass. 


II 


Midnight in old Granada. Let us go 

Softly together down the cobbled street 

To watch the moon rise over peaks of snow, 
With all the air around us sharply sweet 
From gardens hidden beyond rose hung walls. 
Caressingly, the nacre radiance falls 

On box and cedar, fountain, parapets, 

And there is singing and the sound of laughter, 
A thrummed guitar, the click of castinets. 

So sure of moonlit nights to follow after 

We walk in stillness, lover close to lover, 

As if the war, as if all wars were over. 


Il 


Memory is never meek, 

Has no pity for the weak, 

None who summon her has found 
Solace there for any wound. 

Only that our human yearning, 
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Burns with passion for returning, 

They must pass before the gaze, 

The long procession of our days. 
KATHERINE VAN DER VEER. 


REPROACH FOR INNOCENCE 


The cookie jar is empty and 
The four-year-old must live, 
But since the jar is bare there is 
No more, of course, to give. 


Still, there must be a lunch when one 
Has had a whirl at drums: 

The four-year-old says, “Mama, dear, 
Then let me have the crumbs!” 


He gets the jar, and soon he sits 
To glean and pick and rake; 
But is it fair to have the crumbs 
When one has had the cake? 
ALBERT EISELE. 


BOY 


When I was a boy 
the color of a boat 
or girl’s hair and throat 
could make me shake with joy. 
Then I loved a snow-bush more 
than a drowning man the shore, 
then the meager suburb brook 
for a whole grove’s length 
wore a forest look, 
and fireflies were stars with 
a sense of humor 
(and God was a friend of father’s and time 
a song that the town bells put in rhyme). 
TOM BOGGS. 
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ORCHARD THOUGHT 


Something about an apple-tree will meet 

The mind’s approval. Take it any time 
From April’s first impulsive dressing it 

For bees, on through the weeks of sober thought 
It gives to snow and stars in a winter season. 
There is elusive charm about the minutes 
Spent in watching little apples growing 

To big ones, ready for a barrel’s harbor. 


But O you gentle-handed men who come 
When days are getting short to gather them— 
Remember ancient custom and the corn 

Left for the gleaners. Leave here on these trees 
Some apples, so that when a harvest-moon 
Tunes the world to its own white harmony, 

I may hear apples dropping through the night, 
To bed themselves in grass by the tree’s root. 


This, for a mind, is, in an apple-tree, 
The ultimate which brings a year to circle: 
The gradual sound a dropping apple makes, 
Giving the dark the reason of its falling. 
EARL DANIELS. 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA 


I, Joseph, still have prestige, coin and land; 

My grapes hang purpling as before He came— 
The One whose dreams I did not understand. 
Yet, would I rest, I see His eyes, aflame 

With tender patience, and my own grow dim; 
I hear again His voice, untroubled, sure, 

His eager asking that I follow Him 

And, from my bounty, give unto the poor. 


He said, “Except it die . . . the grain of wheat” — 
Of this I thought as, gently, John and I 
Lifted His body and, on quiet feet, 
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Bore it to my new tomb, where it might lie 
Wrapped in my linens, spices, perfumed leaf. 
And then it was the light from Mary’s eyes 
Touched me, who dared to walk beside her grief, 
And warms me still with peace that satisfies. 


I, Joseph, by that gleam, would seek His way, 
Though men may name me one of small belief, 
It is a precious gem of priceless ray, 
Once given me through bars of bitter grief. 
There, near His garden tomb where lilies grow, 
My listening heart hears a beatitude 
That bids me comfort others—I, who know 
The baptism of His Mother’s gratitude. 

IDA NORTON MUNSON. 


BEYOND CALL 


Unlock one secret more. 
Many we have spelled 

yet never charted the shore 
where music is held 


nor uncovered its root 

in that sacred loam 
untouched by hail or drought, 
unready to bloom. 


Where does music sleep? 
Where the ages wait. 
Lead to the mighty keep, 
the lofty gate. 


For in that dark space grows 
one triumphing plant to bear 
grape, apple, cherry, rose, 

of passion and air; 


and stem and sap so made, 

leaf, fruit and flower—all 

are one. They climb—they fade— 
beyond call. 


GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 
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FIRM LAWS 


Though man’s thin scorn has stripped the mounains bare 
Of deity with angry bolt descending, 
Flame-winged, flame-edged, through thunder-shaken air, 
Shuddering of seas, earth moved, and forests bending— 
Though holy groves be silent, and the writ 
Of prophets dim, and sacred tablets spell 
Mystery no more to man’s unrighteous wit, 
Though his weak wisdom solve each oracle— 


Still stand the laws. Still truth and right abide. 

Still sin has reckoning. Let the nations read— 
Those who have revelled in insolence and pride 
Undaunted—lest the gorge of their desire 

Rise, and the still small voice they did not heed 
Turn once again to whirlwind and to fire. 

MARION GRANT. 


DIALOGUE IN APRIL 


There is a recompense somewhere in spring 
Although you would not have me tell you so. 
Can you look down at this slow glistening 
Cool-colored water trickling here below 
Smooth stones and moss, at this ecstatic bird 
Splashing the depth of green with his bright red 
And listen to the swift, exquisite word 

Said in the trees and not believe it said? 


Oh, slow to listen, lumbering my heart 
As ever goes its unbelieving way 
And will not heed. ‘What miracle will start 
Because it sings?” is all that it will say. 
It will take more than one young April’s gold 
To make my heart believe what it is told. 
SISTER THERESE, C.S.J. 


APPRAISAL 


Do not speak 

Lipped heretic 

Your words are thick 

With poisoned thought; 

The truth shut, 

Splendid, in word-sound 

Never can be unwound 

By the absolute mind 

Quick to unravel 

Only the signed 

Syllabled tear; 

But swifter than eye, ear, 

The heart can travel 

The lightning in the word 

And hear the thud 

Of violence in your blood. 
LUCY KENT. 


SAINT CATHERINE 


I have remembered how we heard the tale 

That there was another like you in the world— 
There was a Catherine whose heart was frail, 

Whose eyes were wild and young, whose soul was hurled 
Against the crimson current of a Sea. 

There was an everlasting sweep of Tide 

That sought the inland shore of Tuscany, 

Through all Siena for a virgin bride. 


She was a pilgrim striding through the lands 
To make a king return to royal reign; 
She had a cross and she had wounded hands, 
And splendid cities in her dark domain. 
So go before me down to Tuscany, 
O, you who long ago have dared to start 
Upon the road she took: Tell her for me 
I have Siena also in my heart. 
ROSEMARY ANDERSON. 
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PROVING-GROUND FOR POETRY 


By IsaBpeL Harriss BaRR 


HE WORE a smart, twin-sweater outfit and her hair was the last 
S word in the casual sophistication adopted by the college Fresh- 
man. In short, her appearance spelled young modern in every way, 
but her question left a vacuum in the classroom where poetry was the 
subject of discussion. 

“Is it wrong not to like rhyme?” 

Before I could catch my breath, the girl next to her spoke up. 

“At least e. e. cummings gives you a chance to fill in the gaps. I 
abhor poetry written for morons . . . with all the answers given!” 

Here were at least two angles to cope with, part of the complex 
whole entering colleges from Maine to Texas, studying the arts and 
sciences with many varieties of mental equipment. What came before 
to shape these different reactions to poetry specifically, and what will 
come after? 

Poetry, for the most part, like virtue, is its own reward, and para- 
doxically enough the greatest profit is derived from the widest shar- 
ing. The importance of this sharing, whether between poet and audi- 
ence directly, or between instructor and pupil vicariously, concerns us 
especially now. Except in rare and isolated cases poets have not writ- 
ten for themselves alone; the idea of sharing the vision, knowledge or 
experience of poetry has been instinctive with the poet, however sub- 
merged in his consciousness, from Homer to the least known poet 
whose work appears on the pages of this magazine. 

It can reasonably be assumed that the colleges and secondary 
schools house within their walls the potential poets, verse-makers, 
critics and reading public of tomorrow. Each member of these re- 
spective groups has his place in the variegated pattern of thought which 
will ultimately represent this particular period. Time has a way with 
poems and poets, opinions change and values shift. The names and 
words which stir one generation are all but forgotten by the next, 
unless the poet speaks so that succeeding generations may immediately 
identify themselves with him and share his experience, when the pri- 
mary object of the poet can be considered achieved as an end in itself. 

The images used in poetry rely entirely on words and their conna- 
tation. In the secondary school as well as the college (although the 
difference is possibly more pronounced in the former) there arises the 
problem of the subtle, and at times not so subtle distinction, of the 
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original connotation of words from that implied today by the present 
generation of poets and their audiences. It goes without saying that 
this is part and parcel of the process of development and change but it 
embodies a possible “double talk” which becomes apparent when ex- 
amined even briefly. The following are a few examples of the actual 
results of certain words chosen and responded to by a boy of twelve 
years. His replies were based on his immediate reaction to the images 
created by these words which have been used effectively in poems. If 
the replies are amusing they are none the less significant. To the 
words “swan,” “wings” and “horse” his image reactions were respec- 
wings of destiny” and “horse-power.” 


o> ee 


tively, ““swans-down, 


Here we find the forceful influence of the radio, motion picture, 
high pressure advertising and mechanics coloring a normal child’s 
world of words, crowding in on him from every side. Obviously the 
poetry he may read will bring to his mind a succession of images far 
removed from those called into being by the same words in the mind 
of a boy of his age twenty years ago. It is safe to say that beneath this 
first image lies the more time-honored one. The advantage rests, per- 
haps, in the ability to transpose, as in music, from one key to another 
without losing entirely the vibrating overtones. There is no reason, 
for instance, why horse-power should not be substituted for the wings 
of the modern Pegasus, providing of course that Pegasus is still able to 
fly. Otherwise we might be presented with the spectacle of a sort of 
Euterpean carousel. 


On the other hand, with the college Freshman, while the connota- 
tion of words varies according to background and locale, by far the 
greatest problem, when considering, discovering or sharing poetry, is 
attitude. There is, for example, the apathetic and slightly cynical atti- 
tude of the it-has-all-been-said-before type; another is the openly 
antagonistic approach, probably due to a distaste for poetry engendered, 
perhaps, by a teacher who demanded that the entire class learn forty 
lines of “The Lady of the Lake” by next Tuesday or—zero. A third, 
lamentable attitude is the one which blindly approves the sugar-coated, 
highly sentimental verse ladled out in large doses here and there today 
in newspapers and certain magazines. The fourth type, referred to 
earlier, finds neither delight nor interest in anything except the obscure 
or experimental kind of poetry. If this type is really sincere, all well 
and good, but if pseudo-sophistication is the motive behind the choice 
it is to be regretted. Finally, there is that rare and eager, open mind 
searching for or trying to express itself in poetry. 
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It is this last type which should be most encouraged, not from the 
point of view of laurels in the hope of premature publication but from 
the more substantial outlook gained by expressing an inner compulsion 
to write. The search for the exact word whether for use in poetry or 
light verse ultimately makes for better prose and the discipline in it- 
self is valuable. It is of course not possible to teach anyone to be a 
poet, in the true sense of the word, but certainly the young poet can 
be guided wisely at the beginning. Here the function of the intelli- 
gent and understanding teacher reaps its greatest reward, and here, too, 
the sympathetic, seasoned poet may give, as so often happens, encour- 
agement and help. An issue of a poetry magazine devoted to the 
work of college students might be revealing. 

There is more than passing interest in the fact that in his Poetic 
Experience Thomas Gilby said that the knowledge or the flash of insight 
which the poet experiences and tries to convey to others “is not for the 
instructors, the spectators, or for those who ‘warm both hands before 
the fire of life’; but for those who strive and suffer, the players, the 
makers, the poets, the saints.” 

Just how much or how little the critic influences the real poet is a 
question open to debate, but there is no doubt about the critic’s power 
to shape the opinion of a large portion of the reading public. A good 
critic should be twice blessed: by him who writes and by him who 
reads. This, however, is seldom the case. If the critic somewhere 
along the way loses his sane balance he frequently ends up by leaving 
his readers out on a limb. The blame for this state of affairs may lie 
in the fact that too many people allow some one else to do their think- 
ing. Again, it may lie in the very fabric of life as we know it today 
—a hurried, harried, mechanized existence, riddled in spots by all 
kinds of isms, including pessimism and materialism. Perhaps all of 
this chaos is a prelude to a tremendous spiritual upheaval and complete 
revaluation of life. This may be wishful-thinking, but faith might 
be a better name for it. Euripides’s words on the lips of Hecuba in 
The Trojan Women might well apply today: 


Had He not turned us in His hand, and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills as dust, 
We had not been this splendor, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song 

Of earth and heaven. 


Without change and movement we should be bogged down in 
classicism. The youngster today may feel that the sonnet, for in- 
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stance, is an outmoded form of expression, that slant rhyme or no 
rhyme at all is better suited to his ear, that much of the poetry of the 
past is as stuffy as platitudes, but if we look deep enough, the seed of 
poetry is still alive within these same young people. Poetry may wear 
a different dress but it is nevertheless poetry. 

From these observations one conclusion may be drawn: since the 
college may be considered as the test-tube for poetry, the new poets 
trying to present the world about them will mold the language to 
their own needs and stamp it indelibly with their marks. Those timid- 
ly wondering about the place of rhyme and those who openly rebel 
against the poetry of the past will together play their parts for the 
future. 

If so far we have failed to produce many great poets there is still 
time. When people have something beyond the eye-level of material- 
ism to strive for, some inner quality, God-given, or shaped in youth 
towards a possible goal, then out of this people come the makers and 
the poets worthy at all times of being re-discovered and shared by those 
who come after. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems, by Ridgely Torrence. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

Something more than the prowess of a first-rate poet is proved by 
the publication of this work. Beyond peradventure it establishes the 
fact that American poetry is maintaining, along with native strength 
and flavor, the lyric purity and melodiousness that have marked it since 
Freneau and Bryant. It is a long sweep from those early singers through 
the solid tradition established by Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Poe 
and Whitman to the not-less-stately if perhaps less prolific eloquence 
of Edwin Markham, Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert Frost in 
our own day. But it is an unbroken sweep; and in these poems by 
Ridgely Torrence there is heartening evidence that the mainstream 
of American poetry, despite some muddiness and brackishness in the 
backwaters, is still limpid, musical and strong. 

The hacks and eccentrics of poetic experimentalism, who are for- 
ever prating about new accents and new verse-forms as vital to any 
adequate expression of the American idiom, yet who never seem able 
themselves to achieve any mastery of either form or accent, become 
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puny in the presence of such a poet as Ridgely Torrence. His elo- 
quence is indeed his own, but it springs from deep sources of the 
American genius. It neither scorns nor copies tradition, but it carries 
its message into that clear and disciplined music which is the accent 
of all true poetry. 

Impassioned feeling finds a serene level in these 121 pages. The 
themes are varied and so are the overtones; but whether they take hold 
of somthing in an orchard, along an old railroad track, upon a battle- 
field or in a tangle of children and flowers, they always reach through 
to universals. If dejection creeps in, it never darkens to despair. 
Philosophically, the point of view is Platonic rather than Christian. 
If the Catholic reader is inclined to repine at this, let him nevertheless 
be glad that Ridgely Torrence has sublimated his meditations and 
braced his spirit with a buoyant and uncompromising nobility: 


Not from the shore may any requiem swell 
Nor winging of farewell 

From us within the bubble Time or Place; 
We are already on the water’s face, 

And wave with wave shall endlessly ally, 

Too near for need of summons or recall. 

The end of earth is the beginning sky; 

The sea is under all, 

From whose unfathomed wells we rise and flow 
Slowly along a winding glory, seeing 

The wise unrest from which we had our being 
And the ineffable to which we go. 


This single quotation will suffice to show how a spirit, so braced and 
so deepened, can move into the majesty of a profound faith.—C. J. L. 


Any Century, by Patti Broadhurst. New York: The Dial Press. $1.75. 
Like many before her—the untutored, the simple, the decadent 
as well as the poet—Miss Broadhurst loves beauty but in “Of Beauty” 
she presents this statement: 
No word is emptier than beauty meaningless, 
Its sound is hollow as the soulless word, soul, 


When man, uncomprehending, is miserable 
Or simply of the earth. 


Her need is discipline of that love—discipline of imagination, phras- 
ing, philosophy, even of craftsmanship. Her work is entirely cerebral 
and her search is for the intangibles which are rationalized but not 
even suggested. Even her most concrete lines are lacking in poetic 
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significances; instead there is a play with words which indicates that 
she has fallen into the pit which she describes in “Patterns”: 


The great pitfall consists in coming to worship the pattern, 
in becoming lost in the oblivion of weaving— 


It is not surprising, then, that her method is entirely expository, coldly 
and exaggeratedly analytical, as in “Brief Flame”: 


Knowledge comes circuitously, 

Obliquely, usually as the by-product 

Of an activity 

Which has resulted from the illuminating 

Explosion 

Of two unlike things 

When brought into violent juxtaposition. 
There is very much of pretentiousness in this as in many others of 
the collection—pretentiousness of idea which is unsupported by real 
meaning or emotional content. “Citrine,” “nescent,” “amoétic,” and 
“putrefactive” are words, which however appositely used, come 
strangely in this context and they, and others like them, cripple the 
rhythm of lines which in too many instances need but one flaw to 


make them prose. 

It is significant, if the lack of the usual acknowledgments to 
original copyright owners can be taken as an index, that none of Miss 
Broadhurst’s present work has appeared heretofore.—J. S. 


Poet on Mule, by Patrick F. Kirby. Whittier, Calif.: Western Print- 
ing Company. 

If fanfare, similar to that which accompanies the publication of 
Millay, Benét and others who have caught the public eye if not its 
heart, had preceded the publication of Mr. Kirby’s poems, it is certain 
that they would have quickly won a wide and highly appreciative 
audience. Poet on Mule unostentatiously is presented and the delight 
which inevitably follows on its reading is heightened by the pleasure 
of discovery. Here are lines which carry magic, vigor of expression, 
eloquence of music and power of conception. Not all the poems are 
of equal merit but against the few that do not quite succeed—some 
really are explicitly written with lightness in mind—there is an abun- 
dance of excellencies. 

At his most serious, Mr. Kirby is concerned with the chaotic 
thought and the heresies of our times, as in “Astraphobe” in which 
he delivers a telling blow against the pride of man which has led him 
to identify himself with God: 
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I enter the dark hall 

And touch with lifted hand 

A button on the wall. 

I speak creation’s first command, 


“Let there be light!” 


But he is aware that “only the lover does not change” in “Prelude to 
Love,” and the eternal question still points up man’s search: “Where 
art thou, Unchangeable Lover?” Again in “Compline,” in which he 
depicts men as little children and concludes with the simple (and 
neatly right!) but effective, “Now our brief day is past, and, Mother, 
here we are at last!” This same affirmation is evident in “Juan de la 
Cruz,” when he exclaims: 


Flower-clad Spring 
Comes as a strange and lovely thing: 
I seek a beauty more than flowers 
I shape a wreath of lonely hours 
To set before an hourless King. 


There is much that has the sharpness and force of satire in many of 
these poems, particularly in “Astraphobe,” “Prelude to Love,” “Rid- 
dles” and “Seminar in Rational Numbers,” the latter a brilliant and 
biting arraignment of that search for scientific knowledge which dis- 
misses the spiritual as unimportant or non-existent. 

Mr. Kirby’s forte apparently lies in the longer-than-lyric length 
poem, a fact which possibly explains why he is not more often repre- 
sented in current periodicals. Work, which embodies the best of what 
is contained in Poet on Mule, however, would be a credit to any of the 


best of them.—J. G. B. 


Hourglass in the Mojave, by Ruth Forbes Sherry. Los Angeles: Wagon 
and Star Publishers. $1.25. 

The desert country of Arizona and California is not easily caught 
upon canvas or put into poetry. Here, however, is a sequence of poems 
which captures not only something of the color and vastness of that 
sun-parched wilderness but also something of its power, its menace 
and its mystery. 

Unlike many who have merely sentimentalized over sagebrush and 
cactus, Mrs. Sherry has concentrated upon her subject and has felt its 
spell. She has immersed herself in moods of the Mojave, as sinister in 
certain aspects as they are enchanting in others, and has taken with 
the hourglass of her mind a little measure of time against the immense 
backdrop of space and timelessness to which the imagination is im- 
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pelled in desert sunlight or under the desert stars. Thus she has suc- 
ceeded, as no absentee singer could do, in giving this tightly-wrought 
group of verses the unity and continuity, the pulse and sting of 
authentic poetry. So vigorous is the effect that one hardly notices at 
first that the lines are broken and unrhymed. Tensions and compres- 
sions which differentiate poetry from prose are sufficiently present to 
carry the communicative charge, and the lines come through with 
freshness, thrust and finality. Only in a few instances are the im- 
pressions blurred, either by a too-clever byplay of the poet herself, as 
in Verse 23, where she parenthesizes—“ (This is good theatre,)”—or by 
the use of superfluous adjectives in deference to the literary manner, 
as in Verses 10 and 18. In the verse last-mentioned, for example, 
“Hewn from the heart of rock” would have been a more effective 
line than ““Hewn from the secret heart of rock.” 

The block prints by Wallace Cook, one of the finest of which 
shows a shouldering sand-dune in the semblance of a sleeping panther, 
are in striking harmony with the concepts they illustrate. Trim in its 
sorrel cover, the volume is a crisp piece of bookcraftmanship. A\l- 
together, “Hourglass in the Mojave” is as clean-cut as desert rimrock.— 
C.J.L. 


The Anvil of the Cross, by Hugh F. X. Sharkey. Vancouver, B. C.: 
Chinese Catholic Mission. 

In his preface, Father Sharkey announces that The Anvil of the 
Cross has been printed for the benefit of the little Chinese Catholic 
Mission in Vancouver where he labors. “That is my apology for of- 
fering these poor poems to the public, and it is hoped that if the book 
is not bought for the sake of the poems that are in it, it may be bought 
for the sake of the souls that depend upon it.” This statement, ob- 
viously, is a red light to the critic; he can only pause, survey reporto- 
rially, and then depart. There are over one hundred verses in this 
neatly bound, crowdedly printed little book, and their theme is almost 
entirely religious. A flaming piety is always evident but rarely ever 
communicable to the reader; the imaginative faculty is largely con- 
cerned with reading religious symbolism into all with which it deals— 
thus “Acolyte Wind and Thurible Rose,” “The Asperges of the Rain,” 
“Nature’s Liturgy,” and “The Flowers Communion.” There are also 
a number of poems concerning the Chinese and possessing a certain 
simplicity and touchingness. This leads naturally to a commendation 
of Father Sharkey for his zeal in missionary work, if not for his poetic 
ability.—J. S. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Nevada, Mo. 
To the Editor—Let me congratulate you on the May issue of SPIRIT. 
It seemed to me the best, as a whole, that I have seen in a long time. 
When I first joined the Society (as you perhaps know, I am not a 
Catholic) I wondered whether you might not have rather narrow re- 
strictions not only as to form, but as to content, of verse submitted to 


SPIRIT. Ic has been increasingly pleasant to me to find you far more 
liberal than many so-called liberal magazines.—Elizabeth Wood. 


Norfolk, Va. 
To the Editor—I was delighted with the July issue, though for the 
first time that I can recall I found a typographical error, and, alas, 
in my own poem! The “make” in the last line of ““The Desert Years” 
should read “made.” It distressed me, as it really doesn’t make sense 
—and I wonder if any sort of correcting note could be put in the next 
issue? I’d be very grateful. Your editorial and the book reviews pleased 
me so much, both for their evaluation and for the absence of a certain 
reviewer-ese, which has become all but meaningless through repetition. 
It was like coming out of a fog into a clear light.—Josephine Johnson. 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor—In your July issue, Mrs. Eleanor Glenn Wallis poses a 
question addressed to the general public but which is, I should fancy, 
more particularly, if inferentially, addressed to me who reviewed her 
Natural World in the May issue. My excuse for this letter is not any 
personal desire to answer the questions she propounds, for I do not be- 
lieve that there is much to be gained from an argumentation between 
an author and her reviewer, but the fact that you have suggested and 
implicitly requested this reply. 

My primary difficulty lies in a failure to understand the issue raised 
by Mrs. Wallis’s questions in connection with my review. It is necessary 
to quote. The review: “This is not the grand pantheism of Words- 
worth but something almost ‘cute’ and very twentieth-century Ameri- 
can.” Mrs. Wallis wants to know “if St. Francis of Assisi is today con- 
sidered pantheistic, if the manger and the Lamb are outmoded and if 
the desire to glorify the Creator through praise of His natural world is 
a thing to be deplored?” This impresses me as special pleading. Ob- 
viously the answer to these three questions is “no.” SPIRIT itself is 
evidence of that. This is not the place for a treatise on pantheism but 
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there was no charge that Mrs. Wallis is pantheistic, and no need to 
argue for or against the ridiculous possibility of St. Francis’s pantheism. 
Entirely apart from Natural World, it may here be pertinent to state 
that a goodly number of poets today unwittingly fall into the easy 
fallacy of pantheism. 

To glorify the Creator through praise of His natural world is, of 
course, commendable but surely the mere standing in awe before a 
puppy, for instance, is not in itself a glorification of God. The review 
touches on, if it did not elaborate, the gap which very probably exists 
between Mrs. Wallis’s intention and her performance, for it states: “she 
fails to give any hint of synthesis with the larger aspects of life.” In 
other words if we use her question as evidence of her intention, there is 
insufficient relationship drawn between her subject and the Being Who 
created it. The pagan, too, loved nature; he did not however turn 
to God but instead peopled the world of nature imaginatively with a 
host of Gods, demi-gods, etc. If Mrs. Wallis wishes to link her poetry 
to the Christian ideology she cannot stop short on that plane which is 
the general one of Natural World.—John Sebastian. 


The Congress Papers 


HE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA announces 

the publication of the papers delivered at the Congress on Poetry, 
held in celebration of its Tenth Anniversary at Fordham University. 
These papers in a 64-page booklet, are as follows: 


Our Lady Dressed in Poetry ......by Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, D.D. 
Why Poetry?—and Why Catholic?...................... by Katherine Brégy, Litt.D. 
The Poet’s Need for a Center............... by Theodore Maynard, Ph.D. 
Poetry: The Word................ ay Sister Mary St. Virginia, B.V.M. 
RR cscs cinanaapicvanacacinronnp inion tiaseienieetaal by A. M. Sullivan 
Is Poetry Practical?... rai tlicg eens basics tnd asceaninig sa ese netstat tao eel by Tom Boggs 
And Where Are Our Dantes These stb iisioncntins, by Daniel Sargent 
The Poet in the World of Today.............. by Amos Niven Wilder, D.D., Ph.D. 


Other Articles by Francis Talbot S.J., and Michael Williams 





Single copies, 25 cents; 6 copies for $1; 20 for $3; 40 for $5; 100 for $10 
These papers are specially recommended for class-room work 





Orders by mail should be sent to the Society, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, and checks made payable to the Society 
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For 75 Years 
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The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, official organ of 
the Apostleship of Prayer, is this year celebrating its 
Diamond Jubilee. It remains the most popular Catholic 
magazine. Edited by the Jesuit Fathers and printed in 
its own up-to-date plant, The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart strives to spread personal devotion to our Lord 
through interesting stories, authentic feature articles and 
four-color reproductions of art masterpieces, which are 
suitable for framing. This is an age of picture maga- 
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as its theme. 
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by popular authors, together with the work of well- 
known illustrators. 
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